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AMMOIMCEKENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents,  the  Earm  Science  Snapshots, 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots 
show  some  of  the  things  scientific  workers  are  doing  to  solve  some  of  our 
farm  problems.     Your  particular  problem  may  be  one  of  those  mentioned  this 
week. 
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More  and  better  foreign  fruit  market  and  crop  reports  are  in  prospect. 
Eor  some  time  now,  various  American  cooperative  associations  which  handle 
fruits  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands 
and  Scandinavia  have  felt  the  need  of  more  information.    An  expert  has  now 
been  sent  to  Europe  to  arrange  for  more  complete  reports;  and  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  possibilities,  now  and  in  the  future,  for  American  growers 
in  the  European  markets;  and  to  find  how  our  co-ops  can  best  meet  the 
competition  of  foreign  fruit. 


A  home-made  machine  for  washing  apples,  before  packing  for  shipment 
or  storage,  has  been  devised  at  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station.  The 
machine  costs  from  $75  to  $100  and  is  used  for  washing  apples  in  weak 
strengths  of  hydrochloric-acid    solution.     The  washing  doesn't  effect  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  apples;  but,  of  course,  they  have  to  be  handled  proper- 
ly during  and  after  washing. 


The  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  has  been  studying  the  effect  of 
fertilizers  in  orchards.     They  have  found  that  the  use  of  fertilizers 
doesn't  increase  the  size  of  the  apples.     The  number  of  apples  on  a  tree 
seems  to  govern  the  size.    Eewer  apples,  larger  apples  is  the  general 
rule.     The  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  delay  ripening  a  little  and 
reduces  the  red  color;  but  that's  really  because  nitrogen  makes  heavier 
foliage.     The  heavier  foliage  cuts  down  the  amount  of  light  reaching  the 
apples.     The  light  is  the  only  thing  which  effects  the  color.    None  of  the 
fertilizers  seemed  to  affect  the  quality. 


In  Virginia,  scy  bean  seed  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  were  planted  in 
the  same  field  with  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  and  one  plot  yielded  three 
times  the  weight  of  cured  hay  as  another  plot.     Sounds  astonishing,  doesn't 
it?    -    The  answer  is,  that  the  seed  in  the  high  yielding  plot  were  inoculat- 
.ed  with  nodule  bacteria,  while  those  in  the  low-yielding  plot  were  not.  Some 
land,  of  course,  doesn't  need  inoculation.     The  bacteria  needed  are  already 
there.    But  where  inoculation  has  not  been  practiced,  and  where  there  are 
only  few  knots  on  legume  roots,   it  is  worth  trying.     Plant  inoculated  seed 
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side  by  side  with  uninocuiated  seed  and  let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.. 


Here'  are  some  figures  from  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station  whieh  show 
how  much  pasture  saves  the  dairyman.    They  kept  the  dairy  herd  off  pasture 
there  for  six  years.     They  fed  the  cows  native  hay,  alfalfa,  and  sunflower 
silage  instead  of  pasture.     That  roughage  cost  $37.69  a  cow  for  the  months 
when  the  cows  would  ordinarily  have  been  on  pasture.    Pasture  is  much 
cheaper  than  that,  under  most  any  conditions. 


Experiments  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  with  1,600  Sambouillet 
sheep  indicate  that  good  mutton  conformation  may  have  some  advantages  in 
efficient  wool  production    some  advantages  and  substantially  no  dis- 

advantages. 


Some  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  breeding  of  meat  animals  to  de- 
velop meat  types  that  will  dress  out  a  high  percentage  of  edible  meat  and  a 
relatively  low  percentage  of  offal.    But  more  needs  to  be  done    along  that 
line . 


There  are  many  communities  in  various  parts  of  this  country  which 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  cooperative  livestock  shipping  associations. 
They  have  simple  organization,  and  no  capital  is  needed.     That  makes  the 
cooperative  shipping  of  livestock  peculiarly  ada-oted  to  communities  where  more 
complex  forms  of  cooperation  would  be  impractical.    This  whole  matter  of 
cooperative  livestock  shipping  associations  is  treated  in  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Department.     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ¥.0.  1502. 


The  Montana  Experiment  Station  has  been  investigating  the  troubles 
growers  of  high  protein  wheat  have  had  in  getting  full  value  for  their 
quality  product.    Farmers  are  finding  it  profitable  to  hold  their  high 
protein  wheat  on  the  farm,  except  where  the  country  elevators  provide  separate 
storage  facilities  for  quality  grain.     Because  of  the  daily  variations  in 
the  premium  paid  for  high  protein  wheat  on  the  markets,  elevator  managers 
have  a  hard  time  giving  the  grower  the  full  value  of  the  premium.  Both 
farmers  and  elevator  managers  need  to  work  out  better  ways  of  handling  high 
protein  wheat. 


That  weed  cousin  of  wheat,  called  quackgrass  or  "witchgrass"  or 
"couch  grass"  or  "7/ire-grass" ,  when  it  is  not  called  seme  stronger  name, 
makes  good  hay,  and  pasturage,  and  silage  and  lawns.     It  can  often  be  used 
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more  economically  than  it  can  be  killed  off.     Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1307, 
recently  revised,  tells  how  to  fight  quackgrass.     With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Canada  thistle,  quackgrass  probably  causes  bigger  money  loss 
than  any  other  species  of  plant. 


But  even  Canada  thistle  is  being  controlled.     The  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  has  succeeded  in  killing  off  Canada  thistle  with  sodium  chlorate. 
The  workers  there  killed  the  roots  of  Canada  thistle  by  putting  on  180 
pounds  of  sodium  chlorate  to  the  acre  in  the  form  of  a  dry  salt,   in  the  fall. 
The  treatment  doesn't  work  so  well  in  the  spring.     They  were  also  successful 
in  killing  the  weed  with  222  pounds  of  potassium  chlorate  to  the  acre.  The 
chemicals  didn't  hurt  the  oats  crop  sown  on  the  land  the  following  spring. 


But  all  finding  are  not  so  cheerful.     The  increase  of  tobacco  ring 
spot  in  Virginia,  together  with  the  severe  damage  often  caused  to  the 
tobacco  crop,  have  shown  that  virus  disease  to  be  of  great  economic  po- 
tentiality.    Workers  at  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  have  now  found  that 
a  number  of  plants  besides  tobacco  can  carry  the  disease.    Among  them  are 
poke-weed,  Jimson  weed,  and  horse  nettle.    That  helps  explain  why  ring-spot 
is  usually  present  on  tobacco  grown  in  old  garden  and  building  sites.  Poke- 
weed,  Jimson  weed,  and  horse  nettle  are  always  in  evidence  around  such  places. 
If  infected,  they  may  infect  the  tobacco. 


The  sugar-cane  hunters  are  back  from  the  wilds  of  New  Guinea.  They 
have  brought  back  many  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  and  have  planted  them. 
Erom  those  varieties  it  is  hoped  to  develop  a  more  disease  resistant  type  of 
sugar  cane  than  any  now  grown  in  this  country.     Of  course,  no  predictions 
can  be  made  as  to  when  they  will  succeed.    But  Department  scientists  have 
devised  a  method  whereby  a  ton  of  seed  cane  can  be  increased  enough  in  two 
years  to  plant  1,000  acres.     Under  the  present  commercial  methods  in  general 
use  not  more  than  30  or  40  acres  could  be  planted  under  the  same  conditions. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  an  examina- 
tion for  Principal  Agricultural  Economist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  a  salary  of  $5,600  to  $6,400  a  year.     Applications  for  this  position  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Commission  not  later  than  November  14. 

The  Commission  has  also  announced  examination  for  Assistant  Entomolo- 
gist at  from  $2,600  to  $3,000  a  year;  applications  to  be  on  file  not  later 
than  November  21.    Eull  information  concerning  both  these  positions  can  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  at  Washington,  D.C. 
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^:~::i~.:.:z.X:i :     About  those  bulletins  that  v:ere  mentioned-     Fhe  one  on 
" Quackgrass"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1307-J.     The  Bulletin  on  Cooperative 
Livestock  Shipping  Associations  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.-  15G2-F.    You  can 
get  these  "bulletins  either  by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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ArhTOtflT CEMENT :    Each  week  this  Station  'presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots, 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots 
give  recent  results  from  laboratory  and  field  investigations  not  only  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  by  a  number  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 
Some  of  their  findings  may  fit  the  particular  problem  you  now  face  on  your 
farm. 


The  engineers  of  the  B'areau  of  public  Roads  have  been  looking  into 
this  question  of  heavy  trucks  and  wear  on  roads.     They've  found  that  trucks 
with  six  wheels  cause  only  about  half  the  wear  four  wheel  trucks  do;  every- 
thing else  being  equal.    Not  only  that,  but  with  six  wheels  the  load  on  each 
wheel  is  less.     So  much  so,  that  pneumatic  tires  can  be  used  on  the  larger- 
sized  trucks.     Just  what  that  means  is  shown  by  the  Bureau's  tests.  'Those 
tests  show  that  the  solid  tire  hits  the  road  with  a  pressure  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  the  standing  load.     The  pressure  with  pneumatic  tires  is 
just  a  little  more  than  v.hen  the  truck  is  standing  still.     In  order  to  pro- 
tect our  highways,  the  engineers  suggest  six- wheel,  pneumatic- tired  trucks. 


The  wear  on  roads,  however,  is  not  the  only  kind  of  damage  the  Bureau 
is  investigating.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  has  leased 
a  150-acre  farm,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  going  to  run  it.  Their 
engineers  will  terrace  it  strictly  according  to  the  needs  of  the  soil-  and 
the  slope,  as  they  understand  them  now,  so  as  to  prevent  too  much  washing 
of  the  land,     '-^hey  expect  to  keep  a  close  check,  and  make  changes  in  thette?'- 
racing,  until  they  get  the  best  possible  layout.    The  farm  will  be  used  as 
a  practical  demonstration  of  terracing  to  prevent  erosion,  to  prevent  the 
washing  scway  of  plant  food. 


There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  the  soil.    Of  course,  we  know  about  some 
of  the  main  plant  foods;  the  more  common  things  such  as  nitrogen,    But,  as 
you  have  no  doubt  beard  before,  recent  experiments  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  shown  that  manganese  and  copper,  two  of  the  less  common  elements, 
are  very  important  in  certain  cases.    Adding  manganese  made  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  of  tomatoes  in  big  sections  of  Florida  lands.  Such 
results  have  set  the  soil  chemists  to  work  investigating  the  less  common  ele- 
ments and  their  effect  on  crops,   in  other  sections. 
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One  of  the  most  certain  crops  in  this  country  seems  to  "be  eggs.  It 
certainly  seems  so  in  Missouri.     The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  experts 
looked  over  the  records  of  their  flock.      They  estimated  that  each  hen  ate 
an  average  cf  6  pounds  of  feed  a  month.     They  found  that  there  were  only 
four  months  in  ten  years  in  which  a  hen  laying  122  eggs  a  year  didn't  pro- 
duce enough  eggs  to  pay  for  her  feed. 


The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has  investigated  the  value  of  some  glass 
substitutes  in  growing  chicks.     It  gives  these  tips  to  you  who  are  using  glass 
substitutes :    Don't  use  glass  substitutes  for  openings  in  roofs  or  for  any 
slanting  surfaces.    Whenever  you  use  glass  substitutes,  always  place  them  in 
a  vertical  position — if  you  want  to  get  the  best  results.     Glass  substitutues 
used  on  frames  should  be  securely  tacked  and  firmly  braced  to  prevent  whip- 
ping.   You  should  also  make  all  the  frames  removable,  so  you  can  store  them 
away  from  the  hot  sun  and  dust  during  the  sunmer.     Glass  substitutes  should 
be  kept  free  from  dirt  and  dust.    And,  remember,  glass  substitutes  let  in 
little,  if  any,  air;   so  the  house  must  be  ventilated.    And  whether  you  use 
window  glass  or  glass  substitutes,  direct  sunlight  is  better.    Let  in  direct 
sunlight  whenever  you  can. 


The  New  Hampshire  Station  has  been  testing  spray  solutions  for  the  con- 
trol of  apple  scab.    They've  found  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  and  sulphur  controls  apple  scab.    When  lead  arsenate  is  used  with 
the  lime-sulphur  solution,  the  scab  is  controlled  all  right  but  the  spray 
solution  causes  more  or  less  russet ing  of  the  frait.    However,  they  found  that 
lime-sulphur  solution  and  lime  arsenate  will  control  the  scab  and  cause  little, 
if  any,  russet ing  of  the  fruit. 


Speaking  of  protection  against  diseases.,  the  Mississippi  Station  has 
worked  out  treatment  for  a  number  of  the  most  important  cotton  diseases.  To 
control  cotton  wilt,  for  instance,  the  Mississippi  experts  recommend  plant- 
ing wilt-resistant  varieties,  using  balanced  fertilizers,  and  keeping  up  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.     To  control  cotton  rust,  they  say  use  potash 
fertilizers,  add  humus  to  the  soil,  and  drain  the  wet  land.    For  the  control 
of  anthracnose,  they  suggest  selecting  disease-free  send,  using  resistant 
varieties,  and  rotating  crops.     Eor  the  control  of  the  bacterial  blight  of 
cotton,  they  offer  similar  advice;  that  is,   select  disease-free  seed  and  ro- 
tate the  crops.     The  Sore-shin  of  cotton,  they  say,  can  be  controlled  by 
fertilizing  the  plants  liberally,  and  cultivating  them  often.     The  control 
of  minor  boll  rots  is  largely  a  matter  of  rotating  the  crops  and  reducing 
injuries  to  the  bolls. 
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Monday  a  meeting  will  be  held  in  Washington  to  consider  extending 
the  satin  moth  quarantine  to  include  Vermont.     The  quarantine  region  already 
includes  parts  of  Maine,  IJew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Washington,  and  that  satin  moth  pest  has  now  "been  found  in  Vermont. 
The  satin  moth,  as  you  pro"ba"bly  know,  is  a  sericus  pest  of  poplar  and  willow 
tree's* 


Government  grading  seems  to  be  working  well  down  in  the  rosin  region. 
The  Federal  naval  stores  law  provides  for  the  grading  and  classifying  of  rosin 
by  the  Government.     The  expense  is  borne  by  the  producer  or  shipper  or  con- 
sumer or  other  interested  party  who  requests  the  grading.     Consumers  now  claim 
they  get  more  nearly  what  they  want  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  inspection  and 
grading.    Producers  also  seem  satisfied  not  to  have  so  many  kicks  as  formerly. 


Four  years  ago,  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  workers  started  to 
make  a  survey  of  farmers  cooperative  associations  in  that  State.     They  have 
now  come  out  with  their  findings.     They  conclude  that  cooperative  organi- 
zations should  go  more  strongly  into  the  fields  of  cooperative  credit  and 
cooperative  insurance. 


Along  that  line,  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Divi- 
sion of  Cooperative  Marketing  a  few  days  ago  came  out  with  a  statement 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  dairy  cooperatives  building  up  reserve  funds 
to  meet  unforseen  contingencies. 


A  report  has  also  been  issued  on  the  Department's  investigation  of 
price  fluctuations  in  the  grain  market.     This  study  established  the  fact 
that  without  the  big  scale  trading  by  a  few  big  speculators  grain  prices 
would  change  much  more  gradually  and  would  move  more  nearly  in  line  with 
sur  fundamental  market  information. 


But  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  money  matters,  don't  let  me  for- 
get that  new  Leaflet  on  the  Farm  Woads.     It  is  called  "The  Farm  Woods,  A 
Savings  Bank  paying  Interest."      It  is  Department  of  Agriculture  Leaflet 
Number  29-L.     It  gives  a  few  pertinent  pointers  in  using  and  cutting  tim- 
ber as  a  farm  crop. 
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And  now,  "before  we  close >  Here's  an  item  of  interest*    Most  of  us 
think  of  snuff  as  something  that  was  stylish  back  in  great-granddaddy 1 s  day. 
But  the  snuff  "business  in  this  country  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.     Instead  of 
decreasing,  it  is  increasing.     In  the  last  fifty  years  this  form  of  powdered 
tobacco  has  increased  from  about  four  million  pounds  a  year  to  more  than 
forty  million  pounds  a  year.     About  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  now  uses  snuff* 
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ALTITOUIT GEMEITT ;     That  Leaflet  on  the  Farm  Woods  was  Leaflet  ITo.  29-L.     It  is 
called  "The  Farm  Woods,  A  Savings  Bank  paying  Interest."    You  can  get  it  by 
writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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AI'jlTQUITCEi/ZEITI :    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots, 
prepared  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots 
give  "brief  glimpses,  of  some  of  the  work,  "being  done  "by  Department  and  Ex- 
periment Station  scientists.     Some  of  their  findings  may  "be  directly 
applicable  on  your  own  farm. 

********* 

Farmers  in  the  United  States  lore  money  each  year,  "because  of  over- 
production along  some  lines,  and  underproduction  along  others,  the  experts 
say.     Some  of  the  loss  is  unavoidable,  but  much  of  it  is  due  to  poor  plan- 
ning.   Erery  farmer  should  make  a  farm  budget.     That  is,  he  should  have  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan,  based  on  estimates,  as  to  haw  well  a  particular 
combination  of  crops  and  livestock  will  pay.    How  such  a  budget  can  be  made; 
how  it  can  be  used  to  making  plans  for  the  coming  year;  and  where  the  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  on  which  to  base  such  money-making  plans,  is  told  in 
full  in  Farmers 1  Bulletin  ITo.  1564,  on  "Farm  Budgeting,"  just  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  show  that  last  winter  in  36 
States,  where  snowfall  is  heavy,  111,645  miles  of  main  highway  were  cleared 
of  snow.    The  roads  were  cleared  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before.  However, 
graders  used  were  one-half  fewer  than  the  year  previous,  while  truck  plows 
and  tractor;   plows  showed  a  decided  increase.     The  engineers  conclude  that 
the  grader  has  been  found  less  effective  than  truck  and  tractor  plows  for 
removing  snow. 


Crop  scientists  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  have  been  investi- 
gating the  effect  of  chilling  on  plants.     As  some  of  you  know,  short  periods 
of  cold  weather,  above  the  freezing  point,   injure  some  crops.    'The  Kansas 
experimenters  found  marked  differences  in  ability  to  stand  chilling,  between 
varieties.     The  relative  hardiness  of  different  plants  shows  that  their  dis- 
tribution from  south  to  north  may  be  partly  due  to  their  ability  to  stand 
chilling,  above  the  freezing  point. 
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The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  has  reported  that  drinking  water  for 
chickens  can  he  conveniently  heated  with  several  types  of  electric  heaters  at 
a  cost  ah  out  the  same  as  for  lighting  two  electric  lamps.    Heaters  of  zfrom 
75  to  100  watts  capacity  were  found  to  be  enough  to  warm  two  gallons  of  water. 
In  case  of  emergency,  however,  a  hermetically  sealed  soldering  iron  makes  a 
good  water  heater.    Electric  lamps  may  be  used,  if  they  are  supported  close 
to  the  underside  of  the  pan;  and  if  both  the  pan  and  lamps  are  protected  to 
avoid  heat  losses. 


'There  flax  is  grown  for  seed,  the  straw  is    often  used  for  making 
coarse  tow  or  fir  feed  for  livestock.    For  both  purposes,  it  is  more  valuable 
when  harvested  while  the  stems  are  still  somewhat  green.    A  Bureau  of  riant 
Industry  specialist  has  found  that  that  need  not  mean  a  loss  in  weight  of 
seed  or  percentage  yield  of  oil.    Flax  seed  contain  the  most  oil,  some  six 
to  nine  days  before  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe,  and  dry  enough  to  harvest  in 
the  usual  way.     Therefare,  the  flax  may  be  harvested  before  the  plant  is 
ripe  without  loss  of  oil. 


The  Department's  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing  has  made  its  sixth  re- 
port on  possible  new  uses  for  cotton.     The  report  shows  that  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  uses  over  200,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  cotton  ba&s 
each  year.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  could 
use  500,000  bales  of  cotton  and  cotton  waste. 


The  Texas  Experiment  Station  has  found  in  a  study  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  and  San  Angelo  areas,  that  one  man  with  a  tractor  can  raise  at 
least  twice  the  acreage  of  cotton,  that  can  be  handled  by  one  man  with  four 
horses. 


That  big  herds  can  be  practically  freed  from  tuberculosis  and  kept 
that  way  is  shown  by  reports  from  44  field  offices  in  45  States  engaged  in 
tuberculosis  eradication.     The  largest  accredited  herd  in  the  United  States 
consists  of  more-u^an  2,600  purebred  beef  cattle,  and  is  in  central  Montana. 
Two  other  purebred^/herds  of  about  1,060  head  each,  have  been  reported  as 
tested  and  found  to  be  almost  free  from  tuberculosis. 


Much  more  effort  should  be  made  to  save  the  lives  of  dairy  bulls,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the  production  of  their  daughters.  The 
exchange  of  good  proved  bulls  should  be  a  regular  practice.     The  chief  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  says  that  more  attention  to  this  will  result  in 
a  material  increase  in  the  production  of  the  dairy  cows  of  this  country. 


Some  folks,  who  don't  understand  the  corn  borer,  have  suggested  pro- 
hibition of  corn  growing  in  a  wide  barrier  zone  as  a  means  of  stopping  the 
spread  of  the  borer.    The  trouble  with  that  is,  that  barrier  zone  would  have 
to  be  a  desert,  in  which  practically  all  vegetable  life  had  been  destroyed 
for  miles.     The  corn  borer  doesn't  confine  himself  to  corn.     Bureau  of  En- 
tomology experts  say  there  are  more  than  200  kinds  of  plants  subject  to 
attack  by  the  borer.    Many  weeds  are  attacked;  notably,  ragweed,  pigweed, 
knot weed  and  cocklebur.     Severe  corn  borer  infestations  have  been  found  at 
considerable  distances  from  corn  fields. 


And  speaking  of  pests,  earthworms,  which  have  long  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  baiting  fish-hooks,  and  for  stirring  up  the  soil,  are  now 
blamed  by  golfers  for  some  of  their  low  scores.     The  earthworms  leave  ir- 
regular lumps  of  soil,  just  outside  their  burrows.    When  they  do  that  on 
golf  greens,  they  interfere  seriously  with  the  game.     The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1559  on  "Earthworms  as 
rests  and  Otherwise,"  which  not  only  tells  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  how  to 
catch  them,  and  how  to  farm  them,  but  also  describes  their  so-called 
"singing."    The  singing  of  a  fishing  worm  sounds  "like  the  dripping  of 
water  from  a  leaking  faucet." 


To  improve  the  accuracy  and  ease  of  sampling  and  testing  seeds  for 
germination,  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have  developed  a 
simple  mechanical  counter.     It  is  not  patented.    And  a  full  description  of 
it  is  contained  in  Department  Circular  I'To.  53. 


Although  sweet  clover  is  most  commonly  seeded  in  the  spring,  late 
fall  or  even  winter  seeding  with  unhulled  seed,  may  give  good  results.  But 
if  you  want  to  know  about  when  to  seed,  how  to  seed,  how  to  get  a  stand,  or 
other  important  sweet  clover  questions,  ask  for  Leaflet  No*  23-L  on  "Sweet 
Clover. " 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  experts  say  that  most  formidable 
competition  for  American  fruit  in  foreign  markets  will,  in  the  future,  come 
from  the  Southern  Hemisphere.     They  point  out  that  in  Australia,  South  Afric 
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and  ITew  Zealand,  where  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are  much  like  those 
found  in  our  TTestern  States,  tremendous  strides  have  "been  made  in  fruit 
production.    And  there  is  every  indication  that  production  there  will  continue 
to  increase. 


AinQUlTCSI.ZBIIT :     The  number  of  the  circular  describing  that  Seed  Counter  is 
Circular  No.  53- C.     The  bulletin  on  ^Earthworms  as  pests  and  Otherwise,"  is 
farmers'  Bulletin  !To.  1559-F.    And  that  very  important  bulletin  on  "Farm 
Budgeting"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1564-F.     I'll  repeat  that.  "Farm 
Budgeting"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1564-3?.    You  can  get  any  or  all  of 
these  publications  by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the 
United  States  Department  ©f  Agriculture.     And,  while  you  are  doing  it,  you 
might  as  well  ask  for  that  Radio  Record  Book.     They  are  free. 
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SPEAKING  TIME:     10  minutes. 

AMOUNCEMENT ;    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots. 
These  Snapshots  are  prepared  "by  the  United  State©  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   They  show  recent  findings  from  Federal  and  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  laboratories.     Some  of  their  findings  may  help  you» 
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The  U.  B.  Biological  Survey  has  asked  the  help  of  sportsmen  and 
farmers  in  tracing  the  travel  routes  of  wild  ducks  and  geese.     The  Survey 
has  placed  30,000  aluminum  or  copper  "bands^on^ducks  and  geese  in  various 
parts  of  America.    Each  little  band  put  on  a /goose  "bears  a  number,  and 
the  legend  "Notify  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.H  Each  of  those 
numbers  is  recorded  at  Washington  together  with  the  place  where  that  par- 
ticular band  was  put  on  the  duck  or  goose.     If  you  kill  a  duck  or  goose, 
examine  it.     If  it  has  a  band,  report  the  number  and  where  you  killed  the 
duck.     That  information  may  prove  valuable  in  locating  breeding  and  feed- 
ing grounds  and  keeping-up  our  supply  of  wild  game.     Two  mallards  banded 
in  Alberta,  Canada,  in  October  were  killed  in  Texas  in  November.    A  green- 
winged  teal  banded  in  the  Bear  River  Marshes,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  was 
killed  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico.     Those  are  just  samples.     There  are  many  such 
returns.     The  Government  is  gathering  information  on  the  wing. 


But  it  is  not  only  our  game  experts  who  need  information.  Coop- 
erative Milk  Marketing  Associations  may  well  make  note  of  Department 
Circular  No.  41,  which  deals  with  "Membership  Relations  of  Cooperative 
Associations."     In  that  Circular,  just  issued,  it  is  shown  that  most 
troubles  about  membership  come  up,  because  members  lack  information 
about  and  understanding  of  the  association.     The  first  job  for  the 
milk  Co-ops  should  be  to  lead  members  to  an  understanding  of  marketing 
problems  and  the  causes  behind  them 


Another  big  help  for  any  farmers'  marketing  association  is  to  make 
a  scientific  analysis  of  the  business.     That  will  be  a  big  aid  in  checking 
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up  the  efficiency  of  the  management  and  substituting  intelligent  plan- 
ning for  blindfold  fumbling.     It  will  enable  the  management  to  "budget 
the  business  and  give  them  definite  facts  and  figures  instead  of  guess- 
work, to  go  on. 


On  many  farms,  in  this  country,  at  hog-killing  time,  the  inedible 
offal  is  not  only  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  but  is  allowed  to  become  a  dan- 
ger to  sanitation.    Department  experts  point  out  that  such  animal  waste 
is  valuable  as  fertilizer.     It  has  been  found  feasible,  they  say,  to 
prepare  air-dry  fertilizer  material  from  wet  "tankage"  made  by  boiling 
fresh  offal  in  an  open-kettle.     In  fact,  the  fertilizer  can  even  be  made 
from  the  hashed  raw  offal,  by  mixing  it  with  simple  preserving  agents  and 
letting  it  dry  in  the  air  under  shelter. 


Speaking  of  plant  food,  however,  we  are  letting  two  billion  dollars 
worth  of  plant  food  wash  off  our  land  every  year.     That  was  pointed  out 
at  the  annual  Soil  Survey  Association  meeting  this  week.    But  erosion 
problems  and  fertilizer  problems,  too,  are  tied  up  with  the  soil  survey. 
We  have  to  know  just  what  we  have  before  we  can  handle  it  intelligently. 
The  soil  survey  maps  the  different  soils.    More  than  800,000,000  acres  of 
farm  soils  have  already  been  surveyed  and  mapped.     That's  over  half  the 
agricultural  land  in  the  United  States,    But  the  other  "smaller  half"  is 
yet  to  be  mapped.    Every  farmer  in  this  country  needs  a  map  showing  the 
soils  on  his  farm.  / 


The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  has  been  studying  the  lining  of 
soils.     Their  specialists  have  found  that  the  effectiveness  of  limestone 

depends  on  how  fine  it  is  ground.     The  finer  the  better;         or  rather  the 

quicker,  for  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  over  a  period 
of  years,  bigger  and  more  economical  yields  are  secured  and  the  effects 
are  more  prolonged,  by  the  use  of  the  coarser  grades  of  limestone-. 


The  California  Station  has  been  clearing  land.     They  report  that  the 
cost  of  clearing  out  6  to  18  inch  oak  stumps  is  considerably  lower  with  a 
barrel- type  stove  than  by  pulling.     They  found  that  green  or  wet  stumps, 
•pened  with  a  light  powder  blast  in  the  winter  or  spring*"  burn  readily  the 
following  fall.    Dry  softwood  st-umps  burned  to  4  to  8  feet  below  the  ground, 
but  the  green  or  wet  stumps  didn't  burn  below  tillage  depth. 
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In  tests  at  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  close  spacing  and 
more  plants  to  the  hill  gave  "bigger  yields  of  cotton.     The  Station  experts 
recommend  that  cotton  "be  spaced  to  average  about  one  stalk  every  six  inches 
in  the  4  foot  row.    That  will  give  about  21,000  plants  to  the  acre. 


And  the  Montana  Station  has  been  looking  into  sheep  feed.  Their 
men  have  found  that  sheep  fed  alfalfa  have  heavier  fleeces  than  sheep 
fed  mixed  hay  or  oat  straw  and  cottonseed  cake.    And  not  only  are  the 
fleeces  heavier  on  alfalfa,  but  they  are  not  harsh,  or  dry,  or  lifeless 
as  those  from  sheep  fed  the  other  rations. 


The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  just  revised  its  miscellaneous 

circular  Ho.  99         the  one  on  "Judging  Dairy  Cattle."    The  purpose  of 

this  new  issue  is  to  guide  dairymen,  and  prospective  dairymen,  especially 
those  of  you  who  are  planning  to  enter  a  dairy-cattle  judging  contest.  It 
gives  the  main  points  and  scales  of  points  for  the  different  breeds* 


The  Cornell  Station  in  Hew  York  has  developed  a  modification  of 
the  King  system  of  dairy  barn  ventilation.     They've  changed  the  position 
Lof  the  intakes  and  outlets,  and  fixed  it  so  the  incoming  air  from  either 
side  reaches  the  further  side  of  the  barn.     They  used  the  King  system  be- 
cause they  found  it  mixed  the  air  better  than  other  systems. 


Cows,  however,  are  not  alone  in  needing  ventilation.    Apples  need 
ventilation,  too.     Storing  the  fruit  in  hampers,  ventilated  barrels,  or 
baskets  cuts  down  that  very  serious  storage  disease  known  as  scald.  But 
where  it  is  practicable  to  wrap  apples  in  oiled  paper,  that  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  complete  preventive  of  scald  that  has  been  found.    When  proper- 
ly   handled,  shredded  oiled  paper  has  given  practically  as  good  scald  con- 
trol as  the  oiled  wrappers,  but  the  paper  must  be  well  distributed  in  the 
package.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1380-1",  "Apple  Scald  and  its  Control,  " 
tells  all  about  that. 


And  by  the  way,  cold  storage  facilities  have  increased  considerably 
in  the  last  few  years.     That  is  largely  due  to  erection  of  cold  storage 
warehouses  for  apple  storage  in  the  Northwest .     There  has  also  been  con- 
siderable conversion  of  common  storage  to  refrigeration  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  section. 
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AMOUITCEMFA'T :      That  Bulletin  on  "Apple  Scald  and  its  Control"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1380-3P.     "Judging  Dairy  Cattle"  is  Miscellaneous  Circular 
Ho.  99-M.     "Membership  Relations  in  Fluid  Milk  Cooperative  Associations" 
is  Circular  No.  41.     Any  or  all  these  publications  can  be  obtained  either 
from  this  Station  or  by  applying  direct  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
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